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do its duty. The Bercugh of West Ham, which is 


AssErtT1ING ITSELF. 


It is pleasant to see the Board of Agriculture use 
its powers to force a recalcitrant Local Authority to 


structurally continuous with London, declined to put 
in force the muzzling order which had been adopted 
by the Metropolis and neighbouring counties. The 
late President of the Board would most probably have 
met such action, as he did the refusal of the London 
County Council to enforce the Glanders Order, by 
doing nothing until a deputation waited upon him 
to suggest that he was wrong, and had better adopt 
their views. Mr. Walter Long is not invertebrate, 
and has adopted quite a different course. He has 
issued an Order requiring the muzzling of all dogs in 
a public place in the Borough of West Ham. The 
Order takes effect from the 23rd instant, and brings 
the whole of the Metropolitan Police District under 
muzzling regulations. 

Why the power of the Board is not more often 
used is easy to guess. Whenever failure to control 
disease is very apparent the Board complain loudly 
of the want of co-operation shown by Local Authori- 
ties. They especially make a point of the failure of 
Local Authorities to act together and in a uniform | 
manner. They use the fact as an argument in favour 
of greater centralization, regardless of the power they 
possess to compel the erring authorities to do their 
duty. To coerce a Local Authority may be necessary 
and right, but it gives rise to dissatisfaction. When 
the interests of stockowners and the control of animal 
diseases were entrusted to the Privy Council this dis- 
satisfaction had no effect upon the Central Authority. 
Now that these matters are regulated by a Parliamen- 
tary representative, political exigencies decide whether 
right should be done or wrong permitted. With a 
majority in Parliament of 140 and a district like 
West Ham to deal with no great boldness is required 
todo the right thing. We should like to see the 
Board show a little of this boldness in connection 
with swine-fever. That disease requires for its con- 





trol more restriction on the movement of pigs. The 
Board have full powers to restrict movement, but by 
using them they would cause annoyance to pig- 
owners. So with 40 infected districts we have eight 
“infected areas” and the Central Authority evade 
their duty by complaining that the Local Authorities 
are remiss. 


PLEvRO-PNEUMONIA. 
it is reported that an outbreak of pleuro-pneu- 
monia has been discovered on the premises of Mr. 
H. Partridge, Rochford, Essex. 





The Board of Agriculture have fifty unprofessional 
inspectors but only two veterinary officers. Thus 
they have no veterinary surgeon available to send 
into the country for such urgent duties as the diag- 
nosis and investigation of a serious outbreak like 
this. We are told—untruly—that the veterinary 
arrangements of the Board of Agriculture are 
modelled on those of the Medical Department of the 
Local Government Board. If an outbreak of Cholera 
were reported from Essex the Local Government 
Board would immediately send one of their own 
experts down to enquire. When pleuro-pneumonia 
is reported, the Board of Agriculture have to fall back 
upon a London veterinary practitioner to help them. 
Mr. H. K. Shaw, F.R.C.V.S., was sent by the Board 
to Rochford, and found the disease clearly marked. 
The whole of the cattle will be slaughtered. 

Is it not a disgraceful condition that a state de- 
partment is so under-manned that when an urgent 
case arises it has no officer to send down to investi- 
gate? We grant that no better expert could be 
found than Mr. Shaw. But if the veterinary work 
of the Board of Agriculture is to be directed by a 
layman, with the assistance of private veterinary 
surgeons on special occasions, and reference to some 
book on Domestic Farriery for daily guidance, we can 
only say— God help the stock-owner! Fancy 
working the Navy on similar lines! Employ navvies 
to run the engines, and when something goes wrong 
borrow an engineer from a merchant steamer to 
investigate!! It is high time the Animals Diseases 
Act and its working was submitted to a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 


Tue Street MeEmoriau. 


The letter from the President shows that some hitch 
has occurred in this long delayed memorial. The fact 
is, the Committee that collected the funds handed over 
the money to the Council on certain conditions. Oue 
was that the memorial should consist of a gold medal. 
The Council found that the funds were not sufficient to 
obtain a medal of gold large enough to carry a portrait 
of the deceased professor. It was then dacided to have a 
bronze medal which could be made of sufficient size to 
bear an artistic design, and which could be presented 
annually without exceediug the amount of money avail- 
able for the purpose. 

The Council’s arrangements are now at a standstill, 
but we believe that the formal invitation of the Presi- 
dent will receive but one reply—to proceed with the 
scheme and avoid further delay. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


CURIOUS FRACTURE OF OS. CORON 2. 
By R. Crawrorp, V.S. ~ 





| 


| again on three legs. 


The patient was a brown mare used for heavy van | 


‘work in London. About January 10th she was 
lame, and as she had a cracked heel was treated by 
poulticing for a day and then by antiseptic lotions. 
In a week she was sent to work but the following day 


lameness returned and continued till about February | 


15th. No special symptom was detected which indi- 
cated the exact position of any cause of lameness. 
Then the lameness increased in severity and some 
swelling around the coronet began to show itself. 

In consultation with another veterinary surgeon, 
two possible causes of this intense lameness were dis- 
cussed—one, that we had septic infection of the 
coronet and that probably the swelling of this part 
would soften and sloughs occur—the other, that a 
fracture of the os pedis, or os corone existed. The 
enlargement of the coronet was hard and firm, not 





A—Fracture in situ. 


particularly sensitive. It was decided to do nothing 
for a few days. In a week the pain abated and the 
mare would put her footon the ground, and ceased to 
‘‘ nurse ’’ the limb as she had done. When moved 
over in the box she put a little weight on the foot 
but limped very decidedly. 

Another week passed and the pain and lameness 
further abated, but the swelling around the coronet 
continued. Perhaps it was a little less in front but 
it had not decreased on the inside. It remained firm 
and was not painful on pressure. It showed no soft 
places, and the upper part of the leg remained free 
from cedema. 

The diagnosis was now that a fracture existed, and 
it was proposed to send the mare to grass for a few 
months. The consulting V.S. suggested that before 
doing so a blister might be applied to the coronet. 








The mare was found next day 
She had apparently been down 
during the night. In a few days the coronet in- 
creased again in size, and within a week ‘ broke out” 
in two places. , 

The opinion now formed was that with a fracture 
and this additional cause of inflammation around the 
joint, it would be most economical for the owner to 
have her killed. This was done, and a post-mortem 
examination was made by Mr. Hunting and Mr. 
Willis. 

Post-mortem : The foot cut off at the fetlock joint, 
showed extensive swelling all round the coronet. 
There were two wounds on the skin—one on the 
front of the coronet, the other on the inner side. 
From both pus and blood had escaped. They both 
communicated under the skin with a large abscess 
cavity. The abscess did not communicate with the 
joint. The pastern bone was sound. On separating 
the pastern from the coronet bone the articular sur- 
faces were of a healthy colour but the soft tisues 
immediately surrounding them were inflamed. On 
the centre of the articular surface of the coronary 


This was done. 





EP—With broken portion removed. 

bone a thin red ring’ was noticed, and the portion of 
cartilage within it seemed raised. With the point of 
a scalpel this portion was lifted and was found to be 
not only cartilage but a layer of bone completely de- 
tached from the os corone. On removing the bones 
from the hoof the rest of the bone was quite normal, 
as was the pedal bone. 

The two photographs show (A) the articular sur- 
face of the coronet with the fracture in situ; (B) the 
surface from which the broken portion is removed and 
laid to the side of the foot. 

Some interesting questions arise. How was the 
fracture caused 2? When did it occur? Between.the 
broken portion and the main bone there was a layer 
of granulation tissue, so that it is certain the injwy 
existed before the blister was applied, and it may 
possibly have existed from the commencement of the 
lameness. 
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FRACTURE OF BOTH JAWS. 
By Ernest Morean, M.R.C.V.S., Faversham. 


The following case may be of interest to some of 
the readers of The Record :— 

A thoroughbred stallion, aged about 15, being led 
‘out to exercise, going down a slight incline, plunged 
at the sight of some other horses and struck himself 
just under the knee. He fell to the ground on his 
teeth, fracturing both jaws. The upper jaw was 
broken completely through the premaxilla, supr. 
maxilla and the palatine plate at about six inches 
from the incisor teeth. The inferior maxilla was 
fractured through the symphisis and across to the 
canine tooth on the near side, breaking that and two 
incisors out, the fractured portion hanging loosely 
from the jaw, and all the incisors being loosened. The 
curious part of the accident was that not a mark of 
any kind could be found either in the animal’s nose 
or the front of his knees. A small wound about an 
inch long was found below the near knee on the in- 
side. I can only suppose he must have fallen directly 
on his teeth, the lips being retracted. His head, of 
course, would be partly fixed by the stallion bridle. 








INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION. 
By G. E. Nasu,“M.R.C.V.S. Richmond, Yorkshire. 





Like Mr. Squair I do not agree with Mr. Hoare’s 
treatment of the case of ‘‘ Acute intestinal obstruc- 
tion ’ as described in The Veterinary Record of March 
7th, and I also disagree with the treatment of Mr. 
Squair’s case, but as that gentleman desires dis- 
cussion on the subject I do not apologise for my 
remarks. I may be wrong and they may be right, 
but I most certainly think that we are apt to over- 
dose our patients ; and this is particularly the case 
in the intestinal diseases of the horse. If a little 
more patience and a little less medivine were used I 
feel confident we should have better results. The 
The diagnosing of bowel complaints is difficult, but I 
think that by carefully watching symptoms, which in 
many instances are signs, and making post-mortem 
examinations as often as possible, we shall be better 
able to diagnose our cases with a larger amount of 
accuracy. 

Although Mr. Squair’s case terminated satisfactorily | 
I think that his treatment was more at fault than | 
Mr. Hoare’s, i.c., taking for granted that his case | 
was as bad as Mr. Hoare’s, which I very much | 





ing the pain in such cases is that it is due to the 
distended gut from impacted matter and also from 
flatulence. 

The treatment which I adopt is to soften the im- 
pacted mass at both ends by giving ol. lini. at one 
end and oft-repeated warm water injections (without 
soap) at the other, and encourage the animal to 
drink as much gruel or chilled water as possible, no 
solid food to be given on any account until the bowels 
act, not even a bran mash. I have seen death result 
from giving repeated small bran mashes where the 
horse had been free from pain but no foeces passed, 
and the attendants had mistaken the lively appear- 
ance of the animal for “ danger signal off.”’ 

Medicinally I give at the commencement a colic 
draught, and if pain still there repeat it in 14 to 2 
hours. After this I give anodynes in small doses 
every 2 hours to 6 hours according to whether the 
animal is suffering pain. If there is flatulence | 
give ol. menth. pip. et ol. tereb. in small doses, 
either alone or combined with anodynes. If the 
temperature rises I keep it in check by giving tr. acon. 
(Fleming’s) in doses according to size of animal. If pain 
is absent and there is no peristalsis I give tine. nux 
vomica in small and repeated doses with marked 
effect. : 

Physostigmine I consider a most valuable medicine 
given judiciously, i.e. when temperature is normal, 
no peristalsis and not much distention from flatus, 
and when the case has not been too long on, as its 
action on a distended and weakened bowel might, by 
its violent action, rupture the viscus. I find its 
action rather uncertain, but when bought from a 
reliable house and in the form of pellets, this un- 
certainty is greatly reduced. I have several times 
given it as a dernier ressort and been delighted with 
the results, but not before informing my client of 
the risk of administering the drug, and obtaining his 
consent. One case I remember when there was 
much distention, increasing every hour, agonizing 
pain, conjunctive deep red, pulse small, hard, and 
rapid, temperature 108; the animal walking round 
the box banging her head against the wall as she 
turned, and with haggard countenance and deliri- 
ously whinnying every now and again, anodynes 
taking little or no effect. t diagnosed twist, intussus- 
ception of the bowel, or some equally grave lesion 
(which I still consider to have been the case). In 
desperation I gave a dose of physostigmine ; in 20 
minutes the animal doubled its speed round the box, 
curling herself up in pain ; in half-an-hour down she 
went, and to my inexpressible relief and surprise, she 
passed any amount of flatus, thunder was a fool to it, 
followed by small quantities of dung, and from this 








doubt. I have not given a dose of aloes for 14 years | time she made a rapid recovery. Had I not used 
in cases of impaction of the bowels, and I shall never | physostigmine my case would undoubtedly have 
give another unless I have very different results from | terminated fatally. Before I got confidence in my 
my present treatment than I have had during that | treatment I used to get in a funk and give aloes, but 
time, and I have had a fair number of cases annually. | exyperientia docet. Of course I grant that different 
My opinion is, that if you have impaction of the | districts often require different lines of treatment 

owels and no rise of temperature and give a dose of | so also do different constitutions. 1 do not believe 
aloes you will very soon have one, and once get in-|in a hard and fast line of treatment, cases differ 
flammation of the impacted bowel your case will, 100|so much in their nature—the law of the Medes 
to 1, prove fatal. Paralysis of the bowel is bad | and Persians is no use here. For instance, In Kdin- 
enough without inflammation. My opinion regard-| burgh they think nothing of giving 5viij. to 5x. of 
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aloes, whereas in this district it would simply mean 
that super-purgation would result. 

I believe that it is the practice in most places to 
give a good aloes ball in all cases of colic, it may be 
good practice, but I very seldom follow it, for the 
reason that I do not think it needful. Many of my 
cases happen on a market day, and were | to give 
aloes it would not be safe to send the animal home 
in the cart, many a time a long way off, whereas a 
pint of oil counteracts the constipating effects of the 
drugs, and travelling after administering the dose has 
no evil results. 

Of course, if I can find the cause, and that happens 
to be some error in feeding that I consider requires 
physic, I give it, but keep the horse under my eye. 

I certainly like a good -dose of anodyne medicine in 
a colic draught, and my directions are, when a horse 
shows symptoms of griping pain from whatever 
cause, give a drink ina pint of ol lini, and repeat 
the dose in water in 14 to 2 hours’ time—if no im- 
provement—the case is, ten to one, one of a more 
serious nature than colic, and they had better seek 
further advice. 

I certainly think that large and oft-repeated doses 
of such strong drugs as morphia, atropia, physostig- 
mine, pilocarpine, cannabis Ind. and chlorodyne tr. 
must act toxically (if there is such a word). I have 
repeatedly seen staggering from grs. iv. and grs. v. 
doses of morphia. Are we justified in giving drugs 
until their toxic effects result ? ; 

Of course I expect to be “sat on” by some 
leading light. My remarks are the result of practical 
experience, theory being conspicuous by its absence, 
and are written for the perusal of the young mem- 
bers of our profession. 








THE OLD AND NEW TREATMENT OF PUR- 
PURA AND USES OF POTASSIUM IODIDE. 


By G. Mayan, M.R.C.V.S. 





Since Mr. Dollar’s translation from Professor 
Dieckerhoff on pot. iodide in purpura hemorrhagica 
presumably many progressive veterinarians have 
given the drug a trial. Results may have been no 
better than under the old treatment (although I have 
seen four cases treated by the new method, three of 
which recovered) but certainly investigation into the 
therapeutics of pot. iodide all point to its exceptional 
utility in purpura. 

The old treatment was in most cases, I believe, 
somewhat as follows: turpentine in eggs and milk 
pot. chlor. and tr. ferri perchlor. 

Turpentine is known to be a urinary and gastro- 
intestinal irritant, and surely, with a mucous mem- 
brane excessively irritated already, is contraindicated. 

The employment of iron in purpura has always 
seemed to me like telling a starving man you will give 
him a £5 note if he is alive in a year’s time. Tron 
might do good if time would allow. It is a 


well-known fact, however, that its supposed action 
on the blood corpuscles is very slow, and it is 
conceivable and likely that the animal may die be- 





fore it exerts any effect. A German investigator has 
asserted that iron salts, however administered, are not 
absorbed from the alimentary canal and certainly do 
not increase the percentage of iron in the blood, nor 
amount secreted by the urine. 

Pot. chlor. is asserted to be a coagulator of the 
blood, though why one should want to coagulate the 
blood in purpura is not evident to me. I think no 
experiment has yet been made to prove that pot. 
chlor. does coagulate the blood when that fluid is in 
contact with the lining membrane of a living blood 
vessel. All experiments with abstracted blood seem 
to me to be beside the mark. As regards the anti- 
septic effects of pot. chlor., these are only believed to 
exist, for competent investigators assert that this drug 
is excreted by kidneys and bowels in great part un- 
changed. If we assume for the sake of argument 
that pot. chlor. does coagulate the blood, then having 
an injured tunica intima surely we shall only hasten 
thrombosis and embolism. 

Taking a look at pot. iodide one finds that it is de- 
void of local irritant action, it is antiseptic, deobstru- 
ent, is quickly absorbed, and is one of the best absor- 
bents. It acts on lymphatic glands and vessels and 
is excreted by the skin and mucous surfaces. These 
are all points in its favour. 

It is said that the administration of pot. iodide 
has a depressing effect, and that the animal is de- 
pressed already. Well, what exhilarating effect does 
the whole treatment claim (for the doses of turpen- 
tine cannot be looked on as good cardiac or general 
stimulant treatment). Two blacks don’t make a 
white, some say, but still one black may possess more 
virtues than another. 

Mr. Cooper, M.R.C.V.S., of Dover, tells me that 
he has employed pot. iodide internally with best re- 
sults in early indication of scirrhous cord and in 
shoulder tumours. Externally as lin. pot. iodide 
cum saponis itis worthy of trial in enlarged knee and 
fetlock cases, good results having likewise been ob- 
tained by it. 








VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 





THE CENRTAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 





An ordinary general meeting was held at the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, 
Bloomsbury, on Thursday night, the 5th inst., Professor 
Penberthy, the president, occupying the chair. The 
other Fellows present were: Messrs. A. L. Butters, 
Veterinary Capt. E. R. C. Butler, A.V.D., T. K. Bruce, 
J. Baxter, A. H. Clapp, J. A. W. Dollar, T. C. Garry, 
W. Hunting, 8S. E. Holmans, Professor Hobday, E. M. 
Jarvis, F. W. Kendall, Vet.-Colonel J. Kettle, A.V.D., 
G. C. Lowe, Hugh McCormack, W. J. Mulvey, Professors 
Macqueen, and McFadyean, F. C. Mahon (hon. sec.), W. 
J. Perryman, W. Reekie, R. Porch, A. Prudames, H. G. 
Rogers, A. Rogerson, F. Samson, H. Singleton, J. E. 
Tooth, J. Rowe (hon. treas.), G. Upton, S. Villar, W. 
Willis, F. O. Walpole, F. W. Wragg; and as visitors: 
Messrs. W. R. Clarke, G. Henderson, C. Dimmick, Mor- 
gan Evans, and A. T. Moffett. 

On the motion of Mr. Prudames, seconded by Captain 
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Butler, the minutes of the preceding meeting were taken 
as read and confirmed, 

The Hon. Sc. (Mr. F.C. Mahon) announced the re- 
ceipt of communications from the following gentlemen 
expressive of regret at their inability to attend: Mr. W. 
E. Taylor, Mr. J. Roalfe Cox, Vet.-Capt. Blenkinsop, 
and Mr. A. Wheatley, of Reading. Dr. Dudley Buxton 
also wrote regretting that he was unable to be present. 


Extection oF Members or Councit, R.C.V\S. 
The SzcreErary read the subjoined letter :— 


* Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Assoviation, 
Sussex Villas, Kensington, W. 
March 5th, 1896. 
F. C. Mahon, Esq. 
Hon. Sec. of the Central V.M.S., 
10, Red Lion Square, 
Deak Sir, 

In view of the fact that Mr. James Simpson, president 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, retires by 
rotation from the Council in June of this year and has 
consented to stand for re-election, it was unavimously 
resolved at the meeting of the Royal Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association, held at the Great Western Hotel, 
Reading, on Friday, the 28th ult., to nominate him as its 
candidate at the forthcoming election of members of the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
and to ask for the votes and hearty support of the officers 
and members of the Central Veterinary Medical Society 
to secure Mr, Simpson’s return at the head of the poll. 

I may add that there was a general consensus of 
opinion on the part of the members of the Association 
at the meeting referred to, that the indefatigible services 
rendered to the interests of the profession by Mr. Simp- 
son during the time he has sat upon the Council, and the 
dignified manner in which he has maintained the honour 
of the chair during his year of presidential office, should 


ensure for him the unanimous vote of the profession on 


this occasion.—I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
J. SurcitirFe HuRNDALL, 
Hon. Secretary.” 

Mr. PrupaMEs said he had never kuown that Society 
to commit its members generally to the support of a 
particular candidate, a thing in fact it could not do, He 
thought the letter required some little discussion. 

Prof. McFapygan: There is another member of this 
Society also a candidate—Prof. Shave. 

Capt. Butter: On a former occasion this Society sup- 
ported a candidate of its own. 

Mr. Prupamzs: On that occasion a resolution was 
passed in favour of the candidature of a gentleman whose 
name I forget, but it did not—-as it could not—bind in- 
dividual members to support him. I believe the gentle- 
man to whom I refer was ultimately elected president of 
the Council. 

The Cuarrman: Will you give some suggestion as to 
the nature of the reply which our secretary is to make to 
this letter. We cannot bind individuals to vote fora 
particular candidate. We may express kindly feelings 
towards a candidate, leaving members to vote as they 
please afterwards. 

Mr. Wrage: | think we should have before us the 
names of the members of this Society who are seeking 
election on the Council of the Royal College. If we vote 
for one we should vote for all. 

_The Cuarrman suggested that they might pass 4 
kind of non-committal resolution. Personally, he had 
not the slightest doubt that Mr. Simpson would get the 
support which it was suggested in the letter he should 
receive. 

Mr. Prupamgs: I shall be pleased to propose that an 


porting the candidature of Mr. Simpson so far as they 
can as a Society do so, and wishing him every success.” 

Professor McFapyean: Is not that just equivalent 
to binding the Society as far as possible to support the 
candidature of Mr. Simpson to the hurt, perhaps, of the 
= member of this Society who is also a candi- 

ate. 

The CuarRMAN : Have you a proposition to make Prof. 
McFadyean ? 

Captain Butter: I propose “that the Secretary be 
instructed to write,in reply to Mr. Hurndall, that the 
subject of Mr. Simpson’s candidature has been brought 
under the notice of the members of this Society for their 
favourable consideration.” 

Professor McFapyean seconded this motion, and it 
was unanimously agreed to, Mr. Prudames proposition 
not meeting with a seconder. 


Erection or New FEttows. 


A ballot resulted in the unanimous election of the 
fellowing gentlemen as Fellows of the Society: Mr. T. 
E, W. Lewis, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D., The Camp, Woolwich ; 
Mr. 8. F. Hammond-Thorn, M.R.C.V.S., 127, High Road, 
Kilburn ; and Mr, A. H, Hawes, M.R.C.V.S., 127, High 
Road, Kilburn. 


Tue Lonpon County Councit aNnp MALLEIN as A 
GLANDERS TEsv. 

The CuarrMaN: We now come to the resumption of 
discussion on Mr. T. C. Garry’s communication as to the 
attitude of the London County Council towards 
“mallein” asa test of the existeuce of glanders farcy, 
and we have also to consider a proposed resolution of 
Mr. Garry on this subject. 

Mr. T. C. Garry: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you 
will remember that at the last meeting of this Society I 
brought under your notice an action on the part of the 
London County Council which, | venture to think, is a 
distinct interference with that liberty which up to the 
present we believed the individual horseowner possessed. 
And, by way of illustration, 1 instanced a case which, | 
think, I had better again explain to you shortly, the 
facts are these: A horseowner tests 30 horses with 
mallein of which 10 react. The County Council hear of 
this and instruct an inspector to label all the horses that 
have reacted, as suspected of glanders. This was done 
and the ten horses were kept in the stable a month pend- 
ing negotiations between the owner and the chief of the 
Public Control Department of the London County 
Council. Before the ten horses were tested with mallein 
not one of them showed any symptoms of glanders. At 
theend of a month after the mallein test had been ap- 
plied one of the animals developed farcy. The owner 
then, acting on his own judgment, after all the delay and 
failure to evoke any satisfacvory reply to his communica- 
tions from the County Council, agreed to have six of the 
horses killed ; they were slaughtered accordingly. The 
other four were then allowed to go free. For the six 
destroyed the owner received £2 each. On post-mortem 
examination it was found that all the six slaughtered 
horses showed glanders nodules in the lungs. The ter- 
mination ot this particular case, in my opinion, in no- 
wise alters the principle involved, for until now we have 
been under the impression—an impression strengthened 
by opinions expressed by leading men in our profession 
—that we could use the mallein test without incurring 
the risk of any action on the part of the London County 
Council; and that horses which reacted were not 
necessarily infectious to others that were healthy Prof. 
McFadyean, in his lecture on glanders before this Society 
expressed the opinion that we had a perfect right aud 
that it was good practice to test horses occasionally with 
mallein, and that those which reacted might be continued 
at work so long as they were isolated in the stable and 





answer be sent to Mr. Hurndall’s letter to the effect that 
“the Central Society will have great pleasure in sup- 


kept under etrict observation. This, of course, providing 
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they manifested no other symptoms of glanders-farcy. 
I would just direct your attention to two or three state- 
ments made during the discussion which followed Prof. 
McFadyean’s lecture. Mr. Hunting gives an example of 
a certain widow’s stud, and he says to Prof. McFadyean : 
“You suggest that mallein should be used in that stable, 
and if 13 out of the 14 horses react to mallein all of 
them should be killed.”” To this Professor McFadyean 
replies : “I never advocate stamping out by slaughtering 
all the animals in a stable.” In the last issue of the 
Journal of Comparative Pathology, “ Observer” writes : 
“ Referring to horses tested with mallein, danger to other 
horses could be obviated by keeping them in separate 
stables, and with regard to the legal aspect of the case, 
he points out that the law in this country has not yet 
recognised mallein as a test for glanders, and that to 
separate and work these horses under certain conditions 
is a perfectly legal course.’ The same writer, alluding 
to horses that had been tested, says: ‘* Not one of the 
isolated horses has developed any clinical symptoms of 
glanders, although doing full work twelve months after 
testing.’ Are horses which have reacted to mallein but 
otherwise appear healthy, asource of danger? The reply 
is that they do not readily communicate the disease. Mr. 
Hunting, in the discussion on Professor McFadyean’s 
paper, says: “ There are many cases where a glandered 
horse remains in the stable for months without infecting 
another horse.” These observations, gentlemen, have 
strengthened our impression that we were safe in testing 
horses with mallein, and that we need have no fear of 
being pounced upon by the inspector of the London 
County Council ; but by the case I have instanced and, 
perhaps, by others which may follow soon, that impres- 
sion has been rudely shaken. And the London County 
Council having failed tu declare their intentions in this 
matter, it is in my opinion an act of injustice to the 
horseowner who has voluntarily and at his own expense, 
and for his own information solely, tested his horses, it 
is, | say, an act of injustice for the Council, in these 
circumstances, to step in and label all reacti»g horses as 
suspected of glanders. It is, I believe, a fact that a horse 
with but one nodule in his lungs will react to mallein, 
and then he may not show any clinical evidence for a 
long time. In the event of the destruction of such a 
horse all its owner is entitled to under the County Coun- 
cil regulations is £2. While perfectly willing to aid the 
London County Council in the extermination of glanders 
we must look after the hurseowner and shield him as far 
as possible from the utmost possible annoyance and loss ; 
and, if he is to be treated in this way, how can we advise 
the use of mallein although its use is yielding such good 
results. The inspector is never greeted with that affec- 
tion which, no doubt, he merits, and this latest action of 
the London County Council is calculated to still further 
diminish the pleasure with which the horseowner heralds 
the inspector’s entrance into his stables. At the last 
meeting it was thought in some quarters that I should 
make this an individual matter and personally attack 
the inspector. That, however, is not my view. We 
must go to the root of the whvle matter, and the root of 
the matter is the instruction which the inspector receives 
from the Public Control Department of the Coun ty 
Council, Suppose the inspector did what he ought not 
to have done, if the County Council back him up, they 
are the people responsible for the whole thing. To them 
we should look for redress if there be any redress, I in- 
vite you, gentlemen, to express your views on this matter 
and, with your permission, I will propose the following 
resolution : That the London County Council be asked 
to declare their attitude towards mallein as a test of the 
existence of glanders-farcy ; that, in the opinion of this 
meeting, the condemnation of horses which react to the 
test of mallein but yet show no other symptoms of glan- 
ders-farcy, is unjust without a greater measure of com- 





pensation ; and that this meeting fears that an illiberal 
enforcement of the glanders order will cause an extension 
of disease and a misuse of mallein.” 

The Cuarrman: What became of the other four 
horses ? ; 

Mr. Garry: They were allowed to go to work without 
any embargo. 

Prof. McFapygzan : What distinction was drawn be- 
tween the six and four? 

Mr. Garry: I have no power of stating. The solution 
of the difficulty was satisfactory to the owner and County 
Council. 

Professor McFapyzan : It seems strange to destroy six 
and not the other four although they all reacted. 

Mr. Huntine: To save time I shall second Mr. 
Garry’s motion. Ido so because | agree with it exactly. 
I agree with every word he says. It is an extremely un- 
fair thing to kill these horses and give the owner not 
even the entire carcase value. Some of them were big 
fat horses and would have brought more than two sover- 
eigns. The owner does not even get carcase value for his 
six slaughtered horses. It may be said, and no doubt it 
will be said, and properly said, that these horses proved 


.on post-mortem examination to be glandered and so 


were dangerous and apt to. spread disease amongst other 
stock and other people’s horses. (Hear, hear.) Quite 
right. It isto protect other people that we destroy glan- 
dered horses and, I think, as far as I understand English 
law, this is the only instance in which other people’s 
property is protected at the expense ofone man. It was 
sought to protect the public at the expense of the licensed 
victualler in the matter of the Local Veto Bill, but 
Englishmen all round revolt against this idea of doing 
good at the expense of one solitary individual, who is 
called upon to bear all the loss in order that the public 
may benefit. (Professor McFadyean: Britons.) I 
should have said Britons not Englishmen. I forgot that 
Scotland annexed us some 200 or 300 years ago. (Laugh- 
ter.) As to the action of the inspector in the case men- 
tioned by Mr. Garry, I think the inspector was absolutely 
right. He knew this stable had been infected with 
glanders and he might fairly have said to himself “I 
think there may be another case of glanders developed ; 
I will go and see.” Then when he found that these ten 
horses had reacted to mallein he was justified in believ- 
ing that they most likely had glandered lungs. Then, if 
he suspected them of being glandered it was his duty to 
label them suspected. Now, what is the effect of lanel- 
ling a horse suspected ? The County Council cannot kill 
that horse. The law does not allow them to do so. The 
Board of Agriculture has not yet reached that stage when 
they are prepared to destroy a man’s property simply be- 
cause it is suspicious. They, therefore, employ the word 
“suspected.” The word “ suspected ’’ enables a Local 

Authority who cares to do such a thing to be guilty of the 
grossest injustice to the horseowner. An inspector is 
left to define what is-suspicieus, and anything he chooses 
to call or mistake for a glanders lesion is enough to 
enable him to label a horse suspicious. Having once so 
labelled an animal no power on earth can compel him to 
remove the label unless he cares to do sv himself. The 
Lvcal Authority are bound by bis dictum. Thus a man’s 
horse can be prevented from working until it eats its 
head off twenty times over, and the owner is perforce 
constrained to kill it in order to save further loss. He 
appeals, perhaps, to the Local Authority. They tell him to 
kill the animal. He replies “ No.” They rejoin : “ Then 

we will keep the horse idle in your stable at your ex- 

pense uptil you are compelled to kill it.”” Now, I say that 

is extremely hard. But it enables the inspector to pro- 

tect himself. If the inspector killed or ordered to be 

killed a horse suspected of glanders which, on post-mor- 
tem examination, proved to be free from glanders, then 

the Local Authority who employed him would have the 
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pleasure of paying the full value of the animal. We 
know that in many cases glanders is not an easily diag- 
nosed disease ; so the law does not compel the killing 


of a merely suspected horse but it ties the hands of its 


owner so that he cannot use the animal and so forces 
him unfairly to have his horse killed. What is the value 
of the reaction of mallein? I believe myself that it is 


’ almost infallible as an indication of the existence of glan- 


ders, but I know that it will give a reaction iu the mild- 
est and earliest case of glanders as in the worst, and, as 
we know, a glandered horse will sometimes work eighteen 
months, two years or ten years. 1t seems, therefore, un- 
fair to destroy that useful property although it possesses 
a certain indefinite danger—to destroy it for the protec 
tion ofthe public at the expense of the owner. Mr. 
‘Garry also says that a probable effect of the action of the 
County Council will be that mallein will be wisused, 
that is to say, used on the extreme quiet and the horses 
sold, got rid of, lest the inspector appears on the scene. 
That will serve to spread the disease. ‘he action of the 
Council will create obstruction and set up the backs of 
the ordinary practitioners against the inspectors. Things 
were going pretty smoothly, we were all pretty well 
agreed about this disease and about what should be done, 
but now, through the action of the County Council, we 
shall be involved in trouble and bother and antagonisms. 
Mallein will, as I have said, be used on the quiet, the 
horses will be sold, and the disease thus spread. The 
Board of Agriculture, after due deliberation and after 
they were advised by leading members of the veterinary 
profession, passed an order some time ago giving Local 
Authorities power to destroy glandered horses on paying 
as compensation half the value of them, not exceeding 
£40. The only objection to that order, as far as I know, 
emanated from the London County Council. They ob- 
jected to it, did not put it in force, and worried the Board 
of Agriculture until one of the weakest, trickiest orders 
that ever came from a Government Department was 
brought out. It was a tricky order which, while appear- 
ing to do justice to the whole country, allowed the Lon- 
don County Council to carry out their misplaced parsi- 
mony—an order which, for the first time in the history 
of the Contagious Diseases (Auimals) Acts, allowed a 
fair compensation in one district and an unfair one in 
another. While it permitted a just Local Authority to give 
one-fourth value, it allowed the other sort of authority to 
give £2. That is the order of which the London County 
Council avail themselves to give hardly the carcase value 
of any animal destroyed—an order wrung from the 
Board of Agriculture by the Council, an order of which 
the Board do not approve, and an order which the 
London County Council alone adopt so far as the mini- 
mum compensation is concerned. (Applause.) 
Professor McFapygan: I am not quite sure that 1 
remember aright the terms of Mr, Garry’s motion but in 
80 far as it calls upon the Local Authority—the London 
County Council—to state plainly what is to be its policy 
with regard to the use of mallein, I am inclined to vote 
for it. If I could satisfy myself that it does not ask us 
to commit ourselves to the view that a horse which has 
reacted to mallein is not very certainly glandered, then I 
shall be prepared to vote for the motion without any 
reservation at all, And I think it is a fortunate thing 
that we have had a month to reflect over the matter, be- 
cause I gather from what has already been said, that there 
1s not likely to be any divergency of view on that matter 
to night. We are all agreed that a horse which has dis- 
played a typical reaction to mallein is, humanly speaking, 
the subject of glanders. (Hear, hear.) In calliug upon 
the Council to declare plainly what is to be their policy 
with regard to the use of mallein, I am not quite sure 
that they may not retort that we have not given them 
much assistance in that matter. Mr. Hunting says that 


until the case instanced by Mr. Garry cropped up we had | Or 





arrived practically at unanimity amongst ourselves as to 


what ought to be done in the way of dealing with glan- 
ders. Now,I do not think that is correct. I believe 
that an informal meeting of the members of this society 
—or at all events of members of the profession practis- 
ing in London—was held in this room about six months 
ago to consider what modifications of existing regulations 
were desirable, and, unless I am misinformed, the major- 
ity of those who were then present resolved that they 
should represent to the Local Authority that it was 
necessary to give more liberal compensation, and also to 
appoint a sufficient number of veterinary inspectors who 
would be debarred from private practice. As far as I 
have been able to gather no mention was made of the 
word “ mallein” and I am not aware that this society 
(although we appear to be unanimous in the belief that 
mallein is destined +o play a great réle in the extermina- 
tion of glanders), Ido not think that this Society has 
either unanimously or otherwise taken any steps to urge 
upon the Council the use of mallein. (Mr. Hunting: 
We are not likely to do so now.) Well, I am not sure 
that the Society is not likely to doiv. 1 think it is very 
likely that those of us who survive for a few years may 
not only see the test unanimously urged upon the Coun- 
cil but also see it adopted. Personally I feel quite satis- 
fied that the present methods of dealing with glanders 
are not methods of extermination. They probably suffice 
to hold the disease in check, but I am quite positive that 
they will never quite get rid of the disease. If the Coun- 
cil has made up its mind to be content that glanders, 
like the poor, shall be always with us, then they can 
afford to do without malleiu. But, I am quite sure that 
if they desire to frame regulations that will bring about 
the extermination of the disease, then they will sooner 
or later have to recognise and probably enforce the use of 
malleiu. Mr. Hunting is a most persuasive advocate when 
he puts himself in the position of the unfortunate horse- 
owner who has got glanders in his stable, whether the 
owner be a widow or a widower—(laughter)—that is if 
we do also mentally put ourselves in that position. But 
I confess I think that is hardly fair, and in order to see 
the question properly you require to regard it from 
another attitude, and that is the attitude of the horse- 
owner who has not got glanders in his stable. I would 
fain hope that that is the position of the majority of 
horseowners in London. And while it is all very 
well to pathetically plead for the man who has got 
glanders— 


Mr. Huntine (interposing) : Pardon me, it is for the 
horse-owner who has not got glanders in his stable that 
I plead. I want the disease exterminated. 


Professor McFapygan : In this instance it is not the 
cause of the owner who has not glanders that is eing 
pleaded. I for one fail to see how, in this instance, the 
action of the London County Council was likely to in- 
crease the danger uf any person who was going into the 
market in London to buy a horse, getting a glaudered 
animal, If it is the interest of the horse-owner who has 
not got glanders that we are to consider, then I for one 
should be disposed to find fault with the Council not for 
causing the destruction of six of these animals but for 
allowing the other four to be worked. (Hear, hear). I 
am thoroughly convinced, as I said a minute or two ago, 
that the Council will in the end have to resort to the 
mallein, and it is for that reason I am disposed to vote fo 
Mr. Garry’s motion. It will, although it does not do 
what I think would be better, namely, to recommend 
them to enforce the use of mallein—it will, at any rate, 
be the means of bringing the matter under their notice. 
There is one other point I should like to mention before 
I sit down. I should like to ask Mr. Hunting—who is 
probably better posted in the provisions of the Glanders 
der than anybody else here—whether the Board of 
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Agriculture had not in this case the power to remove the 
labels from these horses. 

Mr. Huntinea: There is only an appeal to the Board 
of Agriculture with regard to slaughtering. They have 
nothing to do with the action of the inspector in declar- 
ing the animals suspicious and so labelling them. The 
inspector can, as I have said, keep them so labelled and 
idle as long as he likes and nobody can interfere with 
him. 

Professor McFapyzan : Do you ask us to believe that 
in a stable, say of the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany, with 200 horses, one of which is glandered, the 
veterinary inspector on the ground that one of the 
horses which had been in the stable is glandered, has 

ower to label all the rest as suspicous! And, of course, 
it is not necessary that a horse should show external 
lesions and have reacted to mallein, to be suspicious. I 
hold that every horse which has been in a stable with a 

landered horse is, in a sense, suspicious, or ought to be. 
en whether, in such a case as I have mentioned, the 
veterinary inspector can label all the horses and the 
Board of Agriculture has no power tu step in and say to 
him “ You shall not do this.” 

Mr. Huntine: Yes, I think so. 


Professor McFapyean: Has he this power say when 
glanders breaks out amongst a lot of cavalry horses ? 


Mr. Huntine: No, they are specially exempt. 


Professor McFapyean: I am inclined to think that 
the Board of Agriculture have the impression that they 
have a right to interpose in such acase as I have assumed. 
Mr. Hunting put himself in the position of an owner of 
a glandered horse and said every Briton revolted against 
the idea of doing public good at the expense of the 
individual. He added that he did not think there could 
be found any other example of it sanctioned by law. 
Well, I have not had long to think over the matter but 
I am inclined to believe that it is very much on a foot- 
ing with some other instances of State or municipal in- 
terference which are not generally regarded as cases of 
hardship. Suppose a man possesses a cow that is the 
subject of a disease which renders her flesh dangerous as 
an article of human food, he is not at liberty to kill that 
animal and send her carcase into the market. Such car- 
case is likely to be confiscated without any compensa. 
tion and its owner is likely to be fined, and if the case 
be an aggravated one he will probably be sent to prison. 
I think the case of a man who possesses a glandered 
horse is very much on the same footing. 1 thiuk it is a 
sinful act on the part of a man who has a glandered 
horse and knows it to sell that horse in the public 
market. 

Mr. Huntina: There is no suggestion of selling in 
this case, you know. They were going to work them. 

Professor McFapyEan: Yes, but he is not debarred 
from selling them. 

Mr. Huntine: No. 

Professor McFapyran: I think the County Council 





did not go far enough in the case under our notice. | 
Whatever arrangemeuts might have been necessary to | 
secure the interests of the owner of these ten horses | 
labelled as suspicious, I hold that the labels should not | 
have been removed from any of them. Any of us who | 
wanted to buy a horse to-morrow, might purchase one of | 
the four animals from which the embargo was taken. 

Mr. Garry: I have omitted to state one fact in con- | 
nection with the labels. Personally I tested all the 


ten horses with mallein twice, and under my eyes they | 
all reacted. Subsequently they were, as I learnt, tested | 
by the veterinary inspector and asa result it was advised | 
that six should be killed, the other four being allowed to 
resume work. 

The CuatrMaNn: So you have no positive evidence 
that the four reacted. 


Mr. Garry: I have no positive evidence of the 
results of the third test. 

The Cuarrman : Of course the inspector must deal 
with what he sees himself, and we cannot say that the 
four did react. We are not in a position to assume 
that. In the first instance the inspector acted as the 
result of observations of what Mr. Garry had done, and 
~— may have had evidence of the reaction of the four 
then. 

Mr. Upton: Admittedly the owner bought these 
horses from a stud that he knew to be infected with 
glanders. If 1 bought horses in these circumstances I 
should want them at an infected price. 

Mr. Huntina: How did he know that: these horses 
were infected ? 

Mr. Upton: He went to a stud which he knew was 
infected. He should have had his ten horses tested 
before he purchased them. If a man has glanders in his 
place which is contracted in the ordinary way then, I 
think, he is entitled to fair compensation; but a case 
like this is different. 

Mr. Garry: The point I wish mainly to impress is 
this: are you prepared to recommend and to adopt the 
mallein test in the treatment of your clients’ horses 
when you know that you may expect the visit of an in- 
spector who will label all the reacting horses as “ sus- 
pects” and so prevent their being worked for an in- 
definite time or altogether. That is the injustice. 

Mr. Upton repeated that the owner in this case, 
knowingly buying from an infected stud, must be pre- 
pared to abide by the natural consequences of his own acts, 

Mr. Huntine: It must be in the minds of everybody 
that it is no uncommon thing for a man to have five or 
six cases of glanders in a stud and then no more. How 
is a mau by simply one or two cases of glanders to know 
that other horses have it also. He might suspect, 
certainly he would not know. 

Professor MacquEEN: I take a different view from a 
good many of the speakers who have preceded me. I 
gather that this resolution is an attempt to extract from 
this Society some sort of opinion condemnatory of the 
action of the County Council inspector. (Mr. Hunting: 
“ No.”’). Theu, the County Council without the in- 
spector. The first clause or part of the resolution asks 
us to request the County Council to declare its attitude 
towards mallein as a test of the existence of glanders- 
farcy. I have not the slightest objection to that and, if 
the resolution ended there, I should have given it very 
hearty support. But when we know the facts of this 
case we can hardly, | think, support the second part of 
the resolution. We have Mr. Garry’s own admission 
that a number of horses were tested with mallein and 
reacted, and that some of them having been killed 
glanders lesions were found on post-mortem examination. 
As a scientific body we are asked to support the nor- 
labelling or working or keeping alive of horses that, from 
the test, are generally conceded to be glandered. As 
Professor McFadyean said, although this meeting has not 
committed itself to a distinct statement in favour of the 
general employment of mallein, it is generally conceded 
that mallein is a very excellent test. Even Mr. Hunting 
says it is infallible. Now I wish to emphasise this point : 
Are we, as a scientific body, to support any owner, no 
matter whether he be poor or rich, in keeping alive 
horses that have reacted to mallein and are, therefore, 
glandered. The second clause of the resolution 
to which I object runs:—‘* That in the opinion 
of this meeting the condemnation of horses which 
react to the test of mallein but yet show no other 
symptoms of glanders-farcy is unjust without a greater 
measure of compensation.’ Give more compensation and 
kill the horses. Why what have we to do with an econo- 
mical question of this kind? We have simply to deal 
with the scientific aspect of the question. 
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Mr. Huntine: If you look at the objects of this 
Suciety you will find they are not purely scientific. 

Professor MacqugeN. Asascientific body I hold that 
this Society should support the scientific aspect, and not 
urge the keeping alive of animals that have reacted to 
mallein. Although I have every sympathy with the 
horseowner I cannot support the resolution so long as it 
contains the second clause. I do not think any veterinary 
surgeon in the face of present evidence with regard to 
the action of mallein, would say that horses which had 
reacted should be kept alive, sold, or used in any other 
way except as subjects for slaughter. 

Mr. Huntina: Nobody says so. Kill them but pay 
fair compensation. 

Mr. S. Vittar: May I suggest that the resolution be 
read again. 

Mr. Garry: The resolution reads : “ That the London 
County Council be asked to declare their attitude to- 
wards mallein as a test of the existence of glanders-farcy ; 
and that in the opinion of this meeting the condemna.- 
tion of horses which react to the test of mallein but yet 
show no other symptoms of glanders-farcy is unjust with- 
out a greater measure of compensation, and the meeting 
fears that an illiberal enforcement of the glanders order 
will cause an extension of disease and a misuse of mall- 

.ein.” My idea was that if a man had a horse with, per- 
haps, only one nodule in the lung not ascertainable until 
after death and the animal reacted to the mallein test, 
he should receive by way of compensation for the loss of 
his property more than a paltry £2. We have the distinct 
statements of Professor McFadyean and other authori- 
ties that a horse which has reacted to mallein may be use- 
ful to its owner for years. If such a horse be killed sure- 
ly the owner is entitled to more than £2. My only object 
in proposing the resolution is to elicit the views of mem- 
bers of the Society and to ascertain from the County 
Council what they meant to do in the future. The ques. 
tion is: Are you prepared to advise the use of mallein 
and run the risk of having horses labelled to the loss of 
the owner. The ordinary practitioner has to depend for 
his livelihood upon the horseowner, and unless we can 
protect him science is not much good to him. 

Professor MacqugEN: Provided the London County 
Council give what Mr. Garry considers adequate compen- 
sation for the slaughter of horses which react to mallein, 
would he then consider the condemnation of horses react- 
ing to mallein, just or unjust. 

Mr. Garry: [ should think it just were adequate com- 
pensation given. 

The CurarzmMan: If the Chairman may be allowed to 
express an opinion, Iam not quite sure that the question 
of compensation may be as purely scientific as dealing 
with thecultures of bacteria. What we have to suggest 
or establish is the best means of exterminating disease, 
and if we can demonstrate that just compensation will 
be conducive to this end, then 1 think the compensa- 
tion question comes within the range of science, and also 
under the purposcs for which this Society was founded—- 
advancement of the interests of the veterinary pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Watpour: I should like Professor McFadyean or 
Mr. Hunting or somebody else to tell whether the 
amount of compensation a horseowner received should 
depend upon the extent of the disease discovered to exist 
in an animal on post-mortem examination. Suppose 
a horse reacts to mallein and is killed and some nodules 








and I should refer you to Professor 
(Laughter.) , pene. 

Mr. Watpote: Then I will put the same question to 
Professor Macqueen. I should like a direct answer from 
someone. Suppose a horse does react to mallein—that it 
is not a sure test—and that when the animal is killed it 
is found to be free from glanders, that it has no glanders 
nodule. In that case ought not the owner to have full 
compensation. Suppose a glanders nodule is found, a 
small one or a large patch, is the amount of compensa- 
tion the owner is to receive to be governed by the amount 
of disease discovered on post-mortem examination. 

The Cuarrman: I think we must keep ourselves to 
the point, and the matter deals with compensation gener- 
ally and not with details. 

Professor McFapygaNn: Perhaps I may be allowed to 
make another remark. I am not, however, going to 
attempt to answer the conundrums put by Mr. Walpole 
although I hear it suggested that the owner might be 
compensated at the rate of 3s. 6d. a nodule, (Laughter.) 
The question is whether compensation is a subject which 
may be legitimately considered by this Society. I think 
before we send up any resolution to the Council we should 
ask ourselves what weight is likely to be attached to our 
opinion on the question of compensation. We know that 
the Council dare not scoff at our opinion upon the matter 
of the pathology of glanders and the mode by which it is 
spread and the benetite which might follow the compul- 
sory use of mallein. I merely mention these as examples. 
On the other hand I do not think that our opinion on 
the question of compensation can lay claim to any special 
value. It would simply be an opinion equivalent to that 
of an equal number of laymen. That at any rate is my 
view with regard to the value of my own opinion on the 
question of compensation. What we are really asked to 
do by Mr. Garry in the second part of his resolution is to 
take action which, I am quite sure, may with all safety 
be left to horseowners themselves. Therefore unless the 
resolution is reduced to its first clause I, like Prof. Mac- 
queen, cannot vote for it. 

Mr. H. G. Rogers. May I ask Mr. Garry if it is not 
possible to divide the resolution and take the sense of 
the meeting on each part separately. . 

Mr. Garry: With the consent of my seconder I will 
do so. 

Mr. Huntinea: With pleasure. 

Mr. Garry: Then I move: “ That the London County 
Council be asked to declare their attitude towards mallein 
as a test of the existence of glanders-farcy.” 

Mr. Huntina seconded this motion which was put 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Garry: I do not wish unduly to press the second 
part of my resolution and I should like, if such is the 
wish of the meeting, to withdraw it. The second part 
runs: “That,in the opinion of this meeting, the con- 
demnation of horses which react to the test of mallein 
but yet show no other symptom of glanders-farcy, is 
uvjust without a greater measure of compensation, and 
this meeting fears that an illiberal enforcement of the 
glanders order will cause an extension of disease and a 
misuse‘of mallein.” If it is the opinion of the meet- 
ing that we as a scientific body should not go into that 
matter, I shall be happy to withdraw the matter alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Huntin@ seconded the motion. 

Mr. Wraaa: It has been mentioned here to-night that 


are found in the lung, is the owner of that animal to get | a meeting of metropolitan practitioners took place in 


its cost price or only £2, or is he to be awarded a sum 
that will compensate him for the loss of the animal’s ser- 
vices for one or two years or more. 


glanders nodule might live to work months or years, and | reason : 


I want to know how the amount of compensation in the 
event of slaughter is to be determined. 
Mr. Huntina: That depends entirely upon science, 


this room on the subject of compensation. I think it 
unwise now to re-introduce this questiun and to press it 


An animal with a | upon the attention of the County Council, and for thi 


we passed several resolutions and embodied 
them in a memorial to the County Council which was 
very numerously signed by metropolitan practitioners 
and others, and we were unanimous, Yet all the 
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response we received was an acknowledgement of the 
receipt of the document. 
The motion was rejected. 


Proressor Hospay’s New CuLororoRM APPARATUS. 
The CHarrMaN : Before calling on the gentleman who 
moved at our last meeting that the discussion on Pro- 
fessor Hobday’s new chloroform apparatus be adjourned, 
I will read a letter which has heen received from Dr. 
Buxton, the auesthetist at University College Hospital, 


“who was previously present and spoke and promised to 


attend this meeting if he could. Dr. Buxton writes: “I 
regret to fina that I cannot avail myself of your courteous 
invitation to attend the next meeting of your Society. 
I fully hoped to have profited by the information ] was 
sure to have obtained from various persons who showed 
marked symptoms of joining in the discussion.” 

Professor MacquEeEN : I rise not with the intention of 
resuming the discussion but simply to say that I do not 
think it is necessary to do so. And I do not think; I 
should be asked to do so under the circumstances. No 
report of our last meeting has yet been published; and 
although I have given the question of the administration 
of chloroform to the lower animals some attention since 
the last meeting I am not prepared to comment on 
remarks which have not been published. I did think 
there would have been an ampie opportunity afforded me 
of reading Dr. Buxton’s remarks as well as a description 
of this inhaler. J] have not, however, had that oppor- 
tunity. If you think it desirable to again postpone the 
further consideration of the matter, I shall be very 
willing to resume the discussion at some future time, but 
I must decline to do so to-night without material to go 
on and refer to; for there is no doubt some of my 
observations will be disputed. I can show you drawings 
of many inhalers almost identical with the one submitted 
to us by Professor Hobday. 

The CuarrMANn: I think probably the non-publication 
of the report of our last meeting requires some explana- 
tion. I think our secretary will be able to afford you a 
satisfactory explanation of the delay. 

The Secretary: The non-publication of the report 
of our last meeting is due to the fact that for ten days 
Dr. Dudley Buxton kept me waiting for the return of 
the shorthand writer’s transcript of his remarks which I 
sent him for revision and correction. When I received 
the document 1 sent the entire report to my friend, Mr. 
Singleton, who informed me that the report was for- 
warded to The Veterinary Record last Tuesday. 


The CuHatrman ; And a proof has been received as this’ 


meeting was going on. 

Mr. Rowe: I propose that the further discussion of 
this matter be adjourned. lt wouid be hardly fair to 
expect Professor Macqueen to proceed now. 

Professor MAcQUEEN seconded the motion, which was 
adopted. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL THERMOMETRY. 


By Proressor Hospay. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The subject of Physio- 
logical Thermometry which I propose to introduce: for 
discussion this evening is, I am sure you will agree, one 
of the utmost importance to all of us who make use of 
the thermometer in order to gain assistance in tho diag- 
nosis of disease ; for how can we be expected to under- 
stand pathological thermometry unless we have a good 
acquaintance with its physiological aspects. The ther- 
mometer itself in the hands of anyone who does not 
understand its use is absolutely valueless, in fact even a 
source of danger, as its results are apt to put the inex- 
perienced user into a state of surprise and excitement at 
the apparent abnormalities presented, and in conse- 
quence, to seriously inconvenience the patient by medi- 


cine administered. That a thermometer, when properly 





used, can be made of the utmost value and assistance in 
the diagnosis of disease is, I think, undeniable. 

In buying one care should be taken—to choose those of 
some reliable maker, and these again should be Kew 
tested. I have, during the past year, tested a number of 
thermometers obtained from various sources, some of 
them made by well-known manufacturers, others by 
smaller or foreign firms, and in an exceedingly large per- 
centage have | found inaccuracies of from ‘2 to ‘7 of a 
degree. It is easy to understand that such a deviation 
as ‘5 or ‘7 is a very serious matter and might easily con- 
tribute to a wrong diagnosis. It certainly seems the 
best plan, when a Kew certificate can be obtained for the 
small sum of 1s. or 2s. extra, to purchase an accurate 
instrument. 

In our patients, for convenience and safety, it is 
customary to take the temperature per rectum, so that 
this evening, in speaking of physiological temperatures, 
I shall be referring to those cf rectum. In experiment- 
ing to observe whether there was much variation be- 
tween that of the rectum and other organs I found that 
the difference was great. For instance, in the mouth of 
the dog, when the thermometer was well inserted between 
the lips and gum I have noticed as much as 3 dgs. differ- 
ence, and usually from 1] deg. to 2 dgs.; the temperature 
being lower than the rectum; in the cow and sheep 
from 1 to 2 degrees. 

Of internal organs, the chief point of practical interest 
to us was that when the two ventricles of heart were 
taken together the right one was always lower than the 
left, sometimes as much as 2 dgs., thus shewing the 
refrigerating influence of the system on the blood stream 
in its course round the body. 

The length of the thermometer makes a material differ- 
ence in the temperature obtained ; the thermometers in 
most general use are slightly over four inches long, some 
are 5 and others 6 inches in length. In order to test 
this point I made a number of observations by using a 
6-inch thermometer and taking the rectal temperature 
with it at 4-inch length and also at 6 inch; sometimes 
taking the 4-inch length first, sometimes the 6-inch. I 
found that it made a marked difference of from °3 of a 
degree to mere than a degree, thus shewing that the 
temperature is higher 6 inches away from the anus than 
it is at 4inches. In a cow the 4-inch length gave 101-7 
the 6 inch taken immediately afterwards 1025 In a 
sheep the 6-inch gave 1036, the 4-inch immediately 
afterwards 1025. ‘The proceedings were then reversed, 
the 4-inch being taken first with a like result. In a dog 
with 6-inch length the temperature registered 102°7, with 
the 4 inch 1015. In every observation made there was a 
variation, the 6-inch being always higher than the 4-inch. 
Similar results were obtained by using a 4-inch ther- 
mometer of a pattern which fits in the case by a bayonet 
point thus enabling it to be introduced further into the 
rectum. 

For inserting the instrument into the rectum, care 
must be taken not to press it into the centre of a mass 
of foeces as it then takes longer to register than when in © 
direct contact with the mucous membrane. In aged 
animals tuo with relaxed sphincters a longer time is 
always necessary. 

Besides the thermometer there are many other things 
to be taken into account. The temperature of the 
surrounding atmosphere, diet, confinement or liberty, 
exercise, excitement, work or rest, the kind of work, age, 
and other things play an important part in the con- 
sideration of physiological thermometry. The observa- 
tions and experiments from which I have derived the 
conclusions which I purpose laying before you for dis- 
cussion this evening are now over 2,000 in number, and 
have been obtained from about 1000 animals and birds, 
all apparently in good health, care being taken to use 
Kew tested thermometers, allowing rather more than the 
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authorized time of exposure. Intentionally, the observa- : 
tions have been made in different parts of England in with = = jf oreeeeel of 2 Se nee 
Aes her, 4 gs, strange to each 
order to see whether there was much variation to be | other, unchained. ina shed, the differ is still 
noticed on this account, but I was unable tv detect any marked owing to ‘excercise as well as oxite v “¥ “oer 
that could be placed to this reason. ‘its part. In the pi jo ae 
2 ; | its part. In the pig the approach of feeding time is a 
The temperature of the surrounding atmosphere is of | Very exciting cause. In any excitable animal it can be 
importance. In hot weather the rectal temperature | shown by merely taking the temperature three or four 
seems to be about ‘2 to -4 of a degree higher than in cold. | times in succession with a two minute ther t 
I have thought too that this difference existed in animals| Muscular exercise, whether during ond pong any 
_kept in hot, ill- ventilated stables, as compared with those | other cause, seems to be the most important pre hed 
kept in cool, airy ones. When the temperature is raised | factors which produce marked alterations. 
as after work, r hepeg one d — ve longer to come| In the case of an active animal kept in constant con- 
papier — in a badly ventilated stuffy stable than | ee the aoe amen is usually lower than when 
: allow i i 
The time of day at which the temperature is taken | are menses pa Gan tans aan rage Fag 
must not be forgotten ; animals, even at rest, have a| When confined in a small space, and kept very quiet for 
temperature ‘4 to ‘8 of a degree higher between noon and | a few consecutive days, the the temperature is always 
nightfall than in the early morning. The temperature is | less than when free. In all animals the effect of exercise 
lowest about 4 or 5 in the morning after they have been | is to raise temperature. I have made experiments with 
sleeping in quietude and have not been recently fed. | each one, and find that it can be taken asa rule without 
In fowls 1 have found it highest from about 10 to 12 | exception that, in health the rise of temperature varies 
in the day, when they are busy feeding; all being im- | with the violence of the exercise and amount of excite- 
portant points, I think, in proving that in health, when | ment produced. 
the pulse and respirations are quickest, the temperature| In the horse I have noticed a rise as much as 14 degs. 
is at its highest. 1t is curious too to note the variations | in ten minutes from sharp exercise, the rise being gradual 
when taken at short intervals during the day, the tem: | and in proportion to the violence of the same, In one 
perature not by any means giving a constant and steady | animal, when led at walking pace for eight minutes, 
rise as the day draws to a close, but varying as different | temperature of air 38 degs , the rise of temperature was 
causes tend to produce excitement or muscular activity. | 2 of a degree. At slow trot for nine minutes tem pera- 
Food, the process of feeding, and ingestion of food | of air 44 degs., animal warm but not sweating, the rise of 
make a marked difference to the temperature. The | temperature was only ‘3 of a degree. Galloping for ten 
temperature of a poorly and irregularly fed healthy | minutes, temperature of air 57 degrees, animal sweating 
animal is lower than that of a well and regularly fed one, | profusely, the temperature rose 1 2-fifths degree. Again 
this is particularly noticeable in pigs. The process of | after cantering for 14 minutes, animal sweating severely, 
the ingestion of food, as tending to cause a certain | temperature rose 2 degrees. With quiet animals at slow 
amount of muscular movement of the body causes a dis- | work (plough, or slow carting) on a cold day there is 
tinct rise of about ‘2 to 6 of a degree. This is much | scarcely any rise perceptible. The mere operation of 
more easily noticed in animals that take their food | casting a nervous or excitable horse, and subsequent 
slowly, such as the horse, cow or sheep, or become excited | struggling, will send the temperature up -4 or 6 of a 
and quarrel over it like the pig, than in an animal like | degree in four or five minutes. 
the dog who bolts it. From several observations made| With dogs, I have made large numbers of observations, 
upon dogs, in which I fed them upon small pieces of | and haveseen the temperature rise in the same propor- 
pauuch (which they bolted greedily) and afterwards kept | tion ; when piaced on an operating table, on one 
them perfectly quiet, taking their tempevature at in- | occasion, | was able to register a rise of a degree in three 
tervals, I am inclined to think that the rise of rectal | minutes. On another day, temperature of air 27 degrees 
temperature is much more largely due to muscular and | [ took the temperature of ten fox-hounds, then caused 
vascular activity than directly to the introduction of food | them to follow a trail for about half a mile, (occupying 
in the stomach. | about two minutes) and again took their temperatures ; 
During the early part of rumination, in animals that | in each case, except one, there was a marked rise of from 
chew the cud, | have noticed that the temperature is | ‘5 to 1 degree. 
slightly raised, but that it gradually subsides until the| The sheep and pig are still more easily acted upon, 
animal gets perfectly tranquil; so that if the tempera- | especially the latter, in which it takes only a very few 
ture of a quiet beast be taken towards the latter end of | minutes in which to send the temperature up 2 or 3 
this process it will be found to be normal, or even alittle | degrees. 
below the normal average. This again, 1 think, tendsto | After the temperature has been raised by violent exer- 
point to muscular activity as the main cause. ‘The effect | cise it takes a considerable time to come down again to 
of driuking a large amount of water when not feeding,| normal; in the horse I have noticed 1} hours. The 
is to lower the temperature, and I have observed in the | fowl and duck, again, are good subjects in which to 
horse as rapid a descent as that of 6 of a degree in 20 | notice a rise; after these birds have been excited by 
minutes. This, however, is not well marked if food be | catching | hase frequently observed 109 degrees, and in 
taken at the same time, as one seems to counterbalance | one excited duck (carefully taken twice) the ther- 


the other. |mometer was unable to make a register, it having 


Another point which must not be lost sight of is that | reached 111 degrees. 
excitement alone will produce a rise of temperature, any| There is, however, a limit to to the rise of the mercury 
excitement which causes increased action of the heart is| during exercise, or excitement. In the horse, for 
sufficient to cause a slight but perceptible rise. That | example, when cast for an operation, the temperature has 
excitement does have this effect I have made a number | frequently risen rapidly during the first five or ten 
of experiments to prove, and am convinced that even | minutes on account of the excitement and struggling, 
without exercise this will make a difference. and afterwards, although there has been violent strug- 

In the cow it is well shown after milking, even in the | gling, there has been no further rise, or only a very 
quietest ones, by taking the temperature before and after | slight one. During excercise the highest temperature I 
that process. In the dog it is ubserved by chaining up a | have been able to obtain has been between 103 and 104 
number of strange dogs, a distance apart, in a shed. | degrees, and this subsided slightly after sweating had 
Their temperatures will give a perceptibly higher average | commenced, but I believe, from what I have read that 
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higher readings have been noticed. In the sheep, after 
exercise and exitement, I have observed a temperature 
of 105 and 106 degrees which I have not been able to 
raise avy higher. 

In the dog when placed on an operating table, the 
temperature has rapidly gone up during the first five or 
ten minutes, but having attained a certain pitch, it is a 
matter of great difficulty for any amount of struggling 
to induce it to go higher. 

In the pig after being chased around and attaining a 
temperature of 105°5 to 1065, I have had the ani nal 
held for some few miuutes, taking the temperature two 
or three times, and always found that the mercury would 
rise no higher, or only very slightly. In one case, in a 
boar pig, after chasing about, his temperature registered 
105°6 ; he was allowed to struggle for a few moments and 
them castrated, this caused, as might be expected, agreat 
deal of excitement, but the thermometer remained exactly 
the same. 

In the fowl the same thing is noticed. When raced 
about before being caught the temperature frequently 
registers 109° and no further exercise or excitement will 
cause the mercury to ascend beyond this, unless to a very 
slight extend, as one-tenth or one-fifth of a degree. 

A point which must not here be lost sight of is that 
when the temperature is high to commence with the rise 
is not so rapid or so marked as when it is about the 
normal average. This I have often observed in horses 
and dogs when cast for an operation. 

In exercising briskly unclipped horses out of condition 
the temperature goes up rapidly to a certain point, then 
falls slightly after sweating has commenced. The mer- 
cury does not descend, however, to the same level as be- 
fore exercise. In clipped horses, or those in hard con- 
dition in cold weather this is by no means so marked. 

With reference to the question as to whether fear and 
pain cause an elevation of temperature I have made a 
number of observations on horses and dogs when opera- 
ted on, and am of opinion that these two agents do not 
cause any appreciable rise unless accompanied by excite- 
ment or struggling. 

During the latter period of pregnancy, on account of 
the tendency of the animal to become sluggish and keep 
as quiet as possible I have noticed that the temperature 
averages two to four dgs. lower than when not in that 
condition. 

Age has always to be taken into consideration. Young 
animals usually average from five to rather more than a 
degree higher than old ones. 

1 have not noticed sex to be responsible for any varia- 
tion. In taking rectal and vaginal temperatures together 
the latter is usually about -2 of a degree lower than the 
former, although this is not aconstant rule. At times of 
cestrum the vagina is often (not always) the higher. 

Out of observations made on about 200 horses I am in- 
clined to think the most common physiological range of 
temperature, when at rest, is from 99 to 10ldgs. The 
lowest observations I was able to make on animals appar- 
ently healthy were those of 96:4 and 96.7 in two unclip- 
ped faria geldings, aged about 16 or 18 respectively, at 
plough in an exposed field, temp. of air 40dgs.,. but I 
think these must be exceptional. A persistent tempera- 
ture below 99 or above 10ldgs. when at rest I should 
certainly look upon with suspicion. 

In the cow, from observations on 110 animals, some of 
them being continuous for several weeks, I think a fair 
tange to take for an animal from three to six years old 
at least, will be from 100 to 102dgs. 

From vbservations made on 220 sheep, several being 
continuous for a month, I think a fair range of tempera- 
ture for an adult, say from two to four years, will be from 
103°4 to 1044. It is not uncommon to find the sheep 
slightly below 103dgs., and it does not require much exer- 
cise to send it up to 105 or even 106dgzs. 





The pig is the most untrustworthy of all our patients 
for thermometrical observations. For a breeding sow or 
aged boar, I should consider the physiological tempera- 
ture when at rest from 100 to 102dgs. For animals 
varying in ages from afew weeks to 12 months, from ob- 
servations on 120 animals I am of opinion that 101°5 to 
1035 is a fair range. The slightest exercise or excitement 
in young animals will speedily cause a rise toas much as 
106dgs. 

In the dog when roaming about naturally, from obser- 
vations on 200 animals, I think a fair range to take will 
be from 1005 to 102-5dgs. 

In the cat the same applies. : 

In the fowl, out of 100 birds a fair range would be 105.5 
to 108-5dgs. 

In the above estimates I do not propose to lay down 
any hard and fast rules by which variations from the 
above range of temperatures may alone be considered a 
criterion of disease ; but after devoting time to these ob- 
servations I thought I should like to bring the matter 
before your notice for discussion, with the idea of learn- 
ing the views of those who are daily, and almost hourly, 
using the thermometer as an aid to diagnosis. The 
above ranges can only at best be approximate, and if by 
a discussion we can make them absolutely accurate and 
definite, 1, for my part, shall consider that we have added 
some facts to English veterinary literature for which, up 
to the present time, we have been almost entirely depen- 
dent on the foreigner. 





The CuargMan : You haveall listened, I am sure, with 
a great deal of pleasure to the narration by Professor 
Hobday of his thermometical observations in relation to 
domesticated animals. He has suggested a good many 
points for discussion. We have ten minutes left before 
our usual time for adjournment and I leave it to you to 
decide whether we shall utilise the interval by discussing 
Prof. Hobday’s paper. 

Professor MacqurEn: I think it is a great pity to 
allow those ten minutes to be lost. I am sure that Pro- 
fessor Hobday, who is a colleague of mine, will expect me 
to say something with regard to his contribution, and 
I doso with very great pleasure. At the outset 1 will 
say that his citation of thermometrical observations 
sounds very much to-me, at least it suggests to me, 
something approaching a non sequitur. He begins and 
gnishes without apparently having any very definite 
view of what it is he wishes to establish. I agree that 
the point he intended to emphasise was mentioned at the 
close of his address, but throughout the reading of his 
paper I confess I failed to grasp the conclusions he 
desired to establish. I endeavoured to take a note or 
two during his address, but I am afraid the discussion 
will have to be adjourned so that we can have the 
pleasure of reading the paper. I remember that Burns, 
the poet, had rather an earnest view regarding the tooth- 
ache, and perhaps, the figures that Professor Hobday 
cited gave me a similar sort of feeling. They were so 
many and they came so quickly that I really felt a com- 
passion for Burns. With respect to Professor Hobday’s 
observation about the difference in the temperature 
between the right and the left heart, Ido not know what 
the point he wished to emphasise was, but I can assure 
you that very nearly since the origin of the thermometer, 
that fact has been known: that there was a difference in 
the temperature of the two hearts. Then as to the differ- 
ence between the temperature of the rectum and the 
mouth, it is natural to suppose that this difference would 
exist, especially in the case of breeding animals. In the 
case of the cow and the sheep no doubt these animals 
take in a considerable volume of air by the mouth and 
there is nothing more natural than to suppose the 
temperature to be different. Another point Professor 


'Hobday mentioned will be interesting—in fact his 
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address was interesting throughout. He says the tem- 

rature varies with the hour of the day. Now that, I 
imagine, is a feeling most people have experienced during 
life. The temperature, even the very condition of man, 
varies. There is nothing mure natural than to expect a 
sequence of variation of temperature. There is one 
thing he did not mention. He did not allude to any 
alteration in the sensitiveness of the mercury of the 
thermometer. I presume the mercury may undergo 


afraid our barometrical observations would be of very 
little value. Then the temperature during operations. 
There is nothing more common than to expect a rise of 
temperature after any operation—the more serious the 
operation the higher the temperature. The special case 
mentioned— the castration of a pig—although it excited 
some hilarity, was vo doubt a very good case in point, 
because after castration in the horse there is a well- 
marked rise of temperature. Even when conducted 
without any anesthetic or any special trouble it seems 
quite a natural change, like that wrought by any serious 
operation such as the loss of the testes I did not catch 
whether Professor Hobday referred to the variation in 
the temperature by the administration of chloroform. 
Professor Hospay : I did not enter into drugs because 
it is a field by itself. ; 
Professor MacquEEN: That is a point I refer to as 
one you have omitted. I dare say it is, perhaps, better 
not toenter upon that question. I have always been a 
utilitarian. I have an objection to what are called 
speculative papers. If I could see the end, the gain in 
practice, of a thorough study of these observations, | 
would be very much inclined to move a very hearty vote 
of thanks to Professor Hobday for his address. It recalls 
to my mind that indastry which is characteristic of a 
beginner in the profession—not that Professor Hobday 
is a beginver—that industry which is always praise- 
worthy but which somehow or other is not always sus- 
tained as it is in the case, for instauce, of my friend, 
Mr. Hunting. (Laughter). I should like some other 
member to move that this discussion be adjourned so 
that we may have a full opportunity of reading and 





before them. He (Mr. Rowe) could understand and 
appreciate the immense pains which Professor Hobday 
must have taken to get the marvellous figures which are 
recorded in his paper. Fifteen months ago his (Mr. 
Rowe’s) boy was ill with typhoid, when he could assure 
them the thermometer had for him more than a passing 
interest. The variation of temperature in the evening 
and morning was very considerable, and his anxiety as 
the period of crisis approached, was intense. He pro- 
posed the adjournment of the discussion. They were 
all greatly indebted to Professor Hobday for the observa- 
tions he had so carefully made, and the statistics he had 
so painstakingly recorded, and when his paper came to 
be printed, they would, no donbt, be able to discuss it 
with that fulluess it richly deserved. 

Mr. Upton: I beg t» second the motion for the ad- 
journment, but before this meeting terminates I should 
like to say that the thermometer, in diseases of pigs, is of 
no use. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


SreEL Memoriat Mepat. 

SIR, 

It will bein the recollection of the subscribers to the 
“ Steel Memorial Fund” that the amount subscribed and 
handed over to the Council was found to be insufficient 
tu carry out the original intention of providing a suitable 
gold medal for annual presentation. Under these cir- 
cumstances the recommendation of the committee “ that 
a bronze medal be substituted for one of gold”’ was adop- 
ted by the Council. Is is thought that before making 
final preparations for deciding upon the award, it would 
be but courteous to individual subscribers if they were 
asked to agree to the decision of the Council. I[t is 
hoped that no objection will be made by any one, but in 
the event of a subscriber not agreeing with the course 
propused by the Council I respectfully ask him to com- 
municate with me. If no letters reach me within ten 
days from this date I shall conclude that subscribers agree 
with the resolution of the Council..—Yours faithfully, 





digesting Professor Hobday’s paper, so that, as he 
sensibly remarks, we may make some contribution to the | 
subject, and not always be indebted for our information | 
in the matter to Continental sources. (Applause). 
Mr. Rows said he had listened with great interest to | 
the paper with which Professor Hobday had favoured | 
them and which contained so much valuable information. | 
He told us that we must not insert the thermometer | 
into the faecal mass, but he gave us no eventual details | 
as to how, when, where and why. He (Mr. Rowe) | 
believed in the insertion of the thermometer, so that the 
thermometer should rest forcibly against the sacral | 
artery as nearly as possible, for three minutes at least. | 
Professor Hobday mentioned the length of the instru. | 
ment he advised, but gave us no information as to the 
shape. Regognising the enormous pains Professor 
Hobday had taken to get the figures he had given them, 
he (Mr. Rowe) was tempted to ask what use the whole 
list was? What use was it when the figures varied s0 
much during the period of a horse’s excitement, or after 
exercise? If they varied so much as they did, how were | 
they going to reconcile their treatment or use of the in- 
strumeut for their own purposes? He generally used 
the thermometer in night cases. If he had a night 
journey to a case he was careful to note, as often as he 
thought necessary, the rise or fall of the mercury. If 
the fall were sufficient he said “good night” to the | 
watchman and went home to bed. Reverting to Pro- 
fessor Hobday’s paper, Mr. Rowe said he was sure they 
were all very much obliged to him, and he (Mr. Rowe) | 
trusted that others would have something to say abvut 
the interesting facts and figures which he had brought 


JamEs F, Simpson, President. 
March 19th, 1896. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


LIBEL ON A BLACKPOOL DOCTOR 
MEDICAL PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 


Kryasspury v. Hart.—Dr. George Chadwick Kings- 
bury brought an action for damages for an alleged libel 
by Mr. Ernest Hart, editor of the British Medical Journal. 
Mr. M’Call, Q.C., Mr. C. A. Russell, and Mr. Bradshaw 
appearéd for the plaintiff, and Mr. Bingham, Q.C., M.P., 
and Mr. F. ti. Mellor were for the defendants. 

In opening the case Mr. M’Call said Dr. Kingsbury 
had been in practice at Blackpool for some 13 or 14 
years. He was a doctor of medicine, a bachelor of sur- 
gery,,a master of obstetrics, and a master of arts. He 
occupied a position of some prominence among medical 
men in the district : he had filled the office of president 





‘of their local assvciation; he was a member of the 


the Blackpool Corporation, and was chairman and con 

sulting physician at the Blackpool Hospital. In the year 
1883 the plaintiff succeeded to the practice of Dr. Leslie 
Jones, who came to Manchester, and he also became 
associated wish a hydropathic establishment at South 
Shore. A room was there set apart for him, where he 
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could be consulted by patients who frequented the insti- 
tution. As hydropathic establishments receive invalids 
it was of course essential that a physician should be in 
attendance. In 1884 the plaintiff also became physician 
to another hydropathic institution at the other end of 
the town, the Imperial. He received mo payment for his 
services, and made uo payment to the proprietors of 
either hydropathic establishment. In November, 1895, 
® new proprietor of the South Shore establishment 
decided to alter the existing arraugement as to the at- 
tending physician, and he issued a circular to the medical 
men in the district, declaring that it was his intention to 
receive monetary tenders from duly qualified medical 
practitioners for the privilege of daily attendance at the 
hydro, and being accomodated with a room for consulta- 
tion and surgery, if required,“ such as has been used by 
Dr. Kingsbury.” It was also set out that the arrange- 
ment did not preclude any of the inmates of the estab- 
lishment from consulting auy other medical man they 
might wish to. No doubt, added Mr. M’Call, the circu- 
lar was highly objectionable, and it is not surprising that 
it was sent to The British Medical Journal. It was there 
published and commented upon by the editor, who wrote 
that any medical man who responded to such an invita- 
tion would be justly held to have departed from the 
traditions of the profession. On the 22ud November, 
Mr. 8. Horrocks, the proprietor of the hotel, forwarded a 
letter to the Jowrnal, in which he said he had made a 
great mistake in sending out the circular and apologising 
for it. If the matter had stopped there, the plaintiff 
probably would have had no reason to complain, but on 
the 4th of January of this year there appeared in that 
part of the newspaper set apart for questions of amedico- 
ethical character a paragraph under the heading, “ Hotel 
Physician,” in which “ Z Y X”’ said he had been asked 
by the promotors of a large hotel already in existence, 
about to be considerably enlarged, if he would act as 
medical man to the establishment when complete, and 
permit his name to appear ou the prospectus as its phy- 
sician. He asked whether or not it would be considered 
‘“* infamous conduct,” or render him liable to censure, if 
he complied with the request, and the reply given was 
that while compliance would not constitute “infamous 
conduct,” yet, in the opinion of the editor, it would un- 
questionably be regarded as covert, unprofessional adver- 
tising, and submit the offender to severe criticism and 
reproof in the profession. In the issue of the 18th 
January appeared the libel complained of. Again under 
the heading of “ Hotel Physician,” there appeared the 
following: “Ethics writes: Referring to your ex- 
pressiou of opinion under the heading of ‘ Hotel Physi. 
cian,’ may I ask whether it is in accordance with the 
honorable traditions of the profession for a medical man 
to have his name-plate with hours of attendance affixed 
to the side-piilar of the gateway at the entrancs of a large 
licensed hotel, an in addition to this to have his name at 
the side of a door of a so-called ‘ hydropathic ’ at the ex- 
treme opposite end of the town. At neither of these 
institutions is the medical man resident, although his 
name with qualifications appears in a prominent posi- 
tion on the tariff bills. On the hotel card, in addition 
to the name and qualifications which appear at the top 
of the page, under ‘ tariff’ the fee for an ordinary medical 
consultation is given, aud on the opposite page the hour 
at which ‘the doctor can be seen.’” Then followed 
these words: ‘“ Responding to the specific queries sub- 
mitted in the above letter we may note that a 
dispassionate view of the attendant circumstances from 
the inception of the subject in question in the first 
week of November last, leaves no doubt whatever upon 
our mind that the medical man in question in allowing 
his name and qualifications to be published on the hotel 
card, the tariff, and in the newspapers, together with 
the affixing of his name-plate on the pillar of the gate- 





way of the hotel (in which he is non-resident), and also 
at the side of the door of the so-called ‘ hydropathic’ as 
physician thereto, he has not only disparaged the 
honourable traditions of the medical faculty, but con- 
travened the well understood rule of modern practice. 
Need we add that so reprehensible a departure from 
prfessional rule, in face, too, of the protesting dissent 
of the local practitioners, and in the abseuce, moreover, 
of our (self)-solicited opinion, the expression of which 
wos unavoidably delayed for a week, is wholly incom- 
patible with the honour and dignity of the profes- 
sion, and justly subjects him to medical reprobation.” 
It was not denied, added learned council, that the 
plaintiff was the medical man referred to in the alleged 
libel, and he further pointed out that every hydro. 
pathic establishment in England and Scotland had its 
attending physician, and in its advertisement made 
mention of his name. Reference was also made to the 
plaintiff's connection with the Convalescent Home in 
connection with the Manchester City Mission, and to a 
circular issued by the superintendent, in which Dr. 
Kingsbury recommended that institution to the medical 
men of inland towns, and, in conclusion, Mr. M‘Call 
pointed to the fact that as to the practice of advertising 
the name of the physician of a hydropathic inatitution, 
it was singular to note that week by week an advertise- 
ment appeared in 7'he British Medical Journal of a hydro- 
pathic establishmeut at Matlock Bridge, together with 
the name of the attendant physician. Mr. M‘Call added 
that he was not aware that Dr. Kingsbury had lost a 
single patient by these statements, but that gentleman 
felt he ought not to allow one moment to pass without 
asking a jury to say that this was a libel, and was wholly 
unjustifiable. 

The plaintiff, who was the first witness, told how he 
succeeded to the practice of Dr. Leslie Jones, when that 
gentleman came to Manchester in 1883, how he was ap- 
pointed to the position of visiting physician at the South 
Shore Hydro, and how he allowed, by request of the pro 
prietors, a brass plate to be put up outside the establish- 
ment on which his name and qualification appeared. 
Prospectuses had also been issued which alsu contained 
his name. He succeeded Dr. Brandrith at the Imperial 
Hydro. at the othec end of the town, and on his appoint- 
ment there, his name was put on the plate outside and 
on the prospectuses that were issued iu place of that of 
Dr. Brandrith. Proceeding, the witness said he was a 
member of the Manchester Medical Society, also of the 
Manchester Medico-Ethical Society, and was honorary 
secretary of the Fylde Medical Society, all of which bodies 
were immediately concerned in the question of medical 
conduct. Asked whether he had any financial interest in 
these hydropathic establishments, the witness said he took 
over the shares held by Dr. Leslie Jones in the South 
Shore, Hydro, and he held them until the place was taken 
over by Mr. Horrocks. He did not in any way think 
he had transgressed the ordinary rules of professional 
etiquette. ; 

In reply to Mr. Bigham, the witness said it was true 
the Imperial Hydro. had alicense. It was a hydro. first 
and an hotel second. 

Mr. Bigham: Is it an hotel with baths in it /—Well, 
put it that way if you like. The witness added that the 
license was one known as a private hotel license, which 
prohibited the proprietors using a bar, but allowed them 
to supply intoxicating liquors to those staying there. 

Is there any limit for a member of your profession ad- 
vertising his pretensions !—There is no limit. 

But is there not a well-understood rule that they should 
not advertise /—Yes, but I wanta definition of what is a2 
advertisement. 

I daresay. Different minds will form different opinions 
as to what is or is not an objevtionable advertisement !— 
Quite so. 
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Men may honestly differ on such a subject /—That is 
go. The witness added that he was ignorant of the issue 
of Mr. Horrock’s circular until he received a copy of it by 

st, and he was then actually in attendance at the 

ydro. He quite agreed that it was au insulting circu- 
lar to send out to members of his profession, and Mr. 
Horrocks apologised to him for having sent it out, and 
withdrew it. The term “infamous conduct” was one 


wers in the matter of professional etiquette. He ob. 
jected to the phrase “ large licensed hotel ”’ in the alleged 
libel, believing as he did that the word “ hydropathic” 
had been deliberately suppressed. He objected also to 
the phrase “ hotel card.” He knew that this particular 
hydro., with his name attached, had been advertised 
in the Manchester Courier, and other newspapers in Lan- 
cashire. 

Re-examined by Mr. M‘Call, the witness repeated that 
he did not think he had done anything to “digparage 
the honourable traditions of the medical faculty.” What 
was meant by that was about as vague as the grammar of 
the writer. 

Dr. Renaud, consulting physician to the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary, said he had frequently attended at 
Blackpool in consultations with Dr. Kingsbury, and in 
his opinion the fact of that gentleman having his name 
on the tariffs and on the plates at the gates of these 
establishments did not disparage the honourable tra- 
ditions of the medical faculty, nor did it contraveve any 
professional rule. The Judge: Is there any rule at all ? No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bigham, the witness said a 
gentleman in their profession who advertised personally 
would be regarded doubtfully, but if other people adver- 
tised them he held the one advertised to be free from 
responsibility. If they asked him for a definition of the 
exact dividing line of advertising he should not know 
where the lamb ended and the mutton commenced. (Lftr.) 

Dr. F. H. Collins, who announced himsolf, amidst 
much laughter, as the “expired secretary” of the 
Manchester Medico-Ethical Societ, did not think Dr. | 
Kingsbury had been guilty of a breach of professional 
etiquette. 

Dr. D. Little, member of the Manchester Medical 
Society, expressed a similar opinion, and the plaintiff’s 


of the South Shore Hydropathic Establishment. at all 
events had his view, as a commercial man on the 
subject, when he invited monetary tenders, He 
evidently thought the privilege of having one’s name 
exposed to the public view was one for which many 
| medical men would be glad to pay. There was no 
intention, added Mr. Bigham, of making a personal 
attack on Dr. Kingsbury ; it was a matter of grave public 
interest that attention should be drawn to the subject 
and he asked the jury to say the words used were bona 
fide comments on an objectionable practice. 

Sir Dyce Duckworth, fellow and treasurer of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, said he had read the 
question which “Ethics” submitted to the British 
Medical Jowrnal—which, by the way, was the autho- 
rised publication of the British Medical Association — 
and he unhesitatingly said it described a condition of 
22 which did violate a well-known rule against adver- 
ising. 

Cross-examined, the witness said an advertisment as 
he considered this to be, was very undesirable in the 
case of a hydropathic establishment, and it was highly 
objectionable in the case of an hotel. The attention 
of the witness was called to his own name and quali- 
fications printed in the prospectus of an insurance com- 
pany, and he said that personally he had no objection 
to that. 

Sir Wm. T. Stoker, President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, lreland, also expressed an opinion that what 
was described as having been done amounted to a viola- 
tion of a well-known rule. The difference between a 
medical man advertising and a tradesman advertising was 
that in one case they had the means of determining the 
quality of that which was bought, in the other case they 
had not. 

Mr. M’Call : In other words, if the soap is a humbug 
you can find it cut ; if the doctor is you cannot. 

This witness was also cross-examined on the insurance 
question which had been referred to, and insurers and 
medical men generally will be interested to learn that in 
his view the connection of medical men with insurance 
societies is frequently detrimetal rather than helpful 
to their practice, because it often causes them to con- 
demn lives, and thus brings them into disrepute. 











case closed with an avnouncement by Mr. M’Cail that 
he had many witnesses to speak to that point, should | 
they be required. | 
Mr. Bigham, Q.C., for the defence reminded the jury | 
of the importance to the public that medical men should | 
be an honourable body. They had it from the plaintiff's 
own witnesses that it was a reprehensible practice for | 
medical men to advertise, and the jury would see how 
intolerable it would be if members of the profession 
should advertise their claims, their prices, and their 
cures. But what did the plaintiff do? At the twoends 
of Blackpool he permitted a large brass plate to be ex- | 
posed to the view of the public, not on his owa door, | 
but in a conspicuous place, one outside what was perhaps | 
the largest hotel in the place, and the other outside a | 


boarding establishment. Not a single instance had beeu | 


given of a similar case elsewhere. But there was the | 
further fact of the issue throughout the county of this 
circular about the Convalescent Home, and the name of | 
the physican on the tariff cards. The name of the 
Manageress sank into insignificance beside that of | 
Dr. Kingsbury, the physician. Of course this question | 
of advertising must essentially be one of degree, | 
but he had a number of very eminent men in court | 
who would tell the court that the placing of one’s | 
name and degrees, and hours of attendance, on plates | 
and tariffs such as those spoken of, and the dissemina- | 
tion of one’s name all over the county by means of | 
the circular referred to, did {constitute a violation of | 
& good and wholesome rule. Mr. Horrocks, the owner ' 


Dr. Ward Cousins, Southsea, and Dr. Bateman, Lon- 
don, also gave evidence of the alleged breach of pro 
fessional decorum. 

This closed the case for the defendants, and his lord- 
ship having summed up, the jury retired to consider their 
verdict. They were away half-an-hour, On their return 
the foreman announced that they found for the plaintiff, 


| with £150 damages. Judgment was accordingly entered 


for the plaintiff with costs. 


FLIES INJURIOUS TO HORSES, CATTLE, Eve. 





Miss Ormerod’s annual reports on “ Injurious 
Insects, and Common Farm Pests”’ are always inter- 
esting to scientific men, on account of their studied 
exactitude. To farmers they are interesting and 
valuable for their practical advice. The report for 
1895, whilst maintaining its value for agriculturists, 
possesses special interest for veterinarians and stock- 
owners. In addition to the usual notes and observa- 
tions on the moths, beetles, spiders and flies that 
cause so much destruction of crops, fruits and plants 
there is a special second part of the Report, which 
deals with flies injurious to horses and cattle. This 
treats of Forest Flies (Hippoboscide), Gad Flies 
(Tabinide), Warble Flies (Ostridez) and Ticks 
(lxodida). 
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All the information lately gathered concerning| Again, [ don’t agree with Mr. Squair in telling my 
forest flies is set out, and the structure, habits and | clients what I am giving. I think it only induces quacke 


life-history of the pest given in detail. Two beauti- | ery, for the next case he gets he gives the drags himself, 
sometimes with good results, and instead of the veterin- 


ful drawings of the insect’s foot -are reproduced, ary surgeon getting the credit, it is given to the drags 
i i . eon g : : ; 
rig § wlbg ri ca wie gape By t If I could not gain the confidence of my clients without 
&.2 Ain fovest is, nial ain lniien fevest fy — — I should look out for some other occupation.— 
; , ; ours tru 
The Sheep Spider Fly, or ‘“‘ Sheep Tick” (Melo- " W. A. Butt. 
phagus Ovinus), is described, and it is said, ‘‘though| Stockport, March 16th. 
the name of ‘ sheep tick’ is so commonly and uni- . 
versally bestowed on the pest, at least in Europe and THE CAUSE OF ROARING. 
America, as well as in this country, really it is not | Dear Str, 
a ‘tick’ at all.” When I made some remarks regarding “ roaring” at 


The Gad Flies and Warble Flies are very fully Reading last month in reference to the unanimity of the 
profession as to where the sound emanated from, viz., 


described, including their structure and life-history. di lerabl 
The last section in the report treats of Ticks which | **® lary nx, I thonght I was nee nee ree A safo 

ffect dogs and deer. The whole report should be | 2°07 Sa slhccqaae hyper eiggadle gang nrc | 
vs > o* ; — : peculiar views on the subject, until he afterwards called 
read by veterinarianss It is throughout interesting | me to book and gave expression to his own ideas. Since 
and instructive. Those of our members who attend | the greater portion of what then passed has appeared in 
the Show at St. Albans in May next, of the Bath and | The Record, I hope I shall not be exceeding the laws of 


West of England Society, should be careful to see | etiquette if I ask him for some explanation of his views, 
/aud I am certain that other members of the profession 


the exhibit of injurious insects which Miss Ormerod is ' p , . 
now engaged in perfecting. | besides myself will be thankful for such information, 
: i | Mr. Hurndall, with regard to the view generally held by 

Report of Observations of Injurious Insects and Common | the profession and expressed by me, viz., “that roaring was 
Farm Pests during the Year 1895. By Eleanor A. Ormerod, | due to atrophy of the mussles of the laryox” admits 
F.R. Met. 800. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Price 1/6 that “his experience was, that in heavy class horses the 
EE | statement was a correct one, but that in thorough-bred 








or better class horses it did not apply. He was 

ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. satisfied that roaring did very often come from the lungs, 
“ ; and that the larynx was not defective. He believed 

‘ | that with better class and thoroughbred horses the larynx 
The following transfers have taken place — | was rarely the cause of the disease.’”? Does he mean to 
Veterinary-Major G. Durrant from Newcastle-on- | assert that the cause of roaring is entirely different in 
Tyne to Woolwich. Veterinary-Major G. D. Whit- | the thoroughbred from the cart-horse? and that in the 


field, Woolwich to Newcastle-on-Tyne. _former the sound proceeds from the lungs? Will he 


kindly explain the anomaly of the cause being different, 


The undermentioned veterinary officers hay 
/ — |in different breeds? How, and under what conditions, 


SS roy: few, A 7 Ay gong ‘~~ | is it possible for a horse to emit-such a sound as roaring 
A Mheisine: £15 y? 7h Miter. | from his lungs, and what produces it?—I am yours 
Dr. G. Fleming, C.B., retired pay, late Principal | faithfully , 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Forces, has been granted | , 
a “‘ good service’’ pension of £50 per annum, which | Oxford, 19 March. 
became vacant by the death of Staff Veterinary Sur- | 
geon R. J. G. Hurford. | 








Jas. P. S. WALKER. 





| STRIPED MUSCLE FIBRES IN THE 
——= SUSPENSORY LIGAMENT. 
| Dear Sir 
CORRESPONDENCE. About two years ago some prominent members of 
memes the profession expressed themselves sceptical of the state- 
IMPACTION OF THE COLON 'ment in text books that striped muscle fibres were some- 
; | timés present in the suspensory ligament of the horse, 
During the week I have had two cases of impaction of | Renee =i arse - — that the following romarks 
pe — a poral mr nag ~~ ae recovered.) | ye Ase then slechoe, 8 had occasion for diagnostic 
ce Fr my reat te grad oe 7. ” caer Gee P ve (if purposes to dissect both fore limbs of a vanner destroyed 
purgative. oe? Fide disputed and apparently incurable lameness, and 
I cannot agree with Mr. Squair in giving aloes at first both the suspensory ligaments, which appeared normal, 
for in many cases you would get more acute pain ce - presented in their substance quite a considerable propor- 
: : ’ . . : 4 
danger of rapture. Again, I shonld think « dose of aloes | 1°" Sr thstedt fore ass. Macrousoplealin, ot eoees ser 
. ’ 


would be contra indicated, especially at this ti 
’ y ime, as the tion, there were at least 30 strands, each having 4 


intestines must be in an irritable condition ; while by | 4: . Yours 
sedative treatment you prevent the animal knocking ned diameter about equal to that of No.7 twist.—Your 





SIR, 








self about, also lessening dangers of iutesti ; faithfully, 
tions. pics nal complica- Cuas. Sevice, M.R.C.V.5. 
In my opinion the sooner the abdominal pain is relievea | C@™4¢2 Town, N.W., March 16th. 
the better, for if not it only brings on exhaustion and | == —— 
Communications, Books, AND Paprers RECEIVED :—Messrs. 


Ce ee nee nan ine vesult if Me. Homve!| cals geaen "WA. Dall, G. B. Mach, E. Wells How 
had given aloes w - a saw his case / the consequence | 7 Mo ; ag mye tall A gt ant ng 

would have been death sooner. Perhaps this would have yi em Veterinary Review The Age (Melbourne) The 
been best—from the post-mortem. Wichita ieee, 














